Somelasks for the Left 

Noam Chomsky 


J ^)ire warnings with regard to the state of American 
society axe hardly confined to the left these days. Senator 
Fulbright has recently warned that the United States is 
“already a long way toward becoming an elective dictator¬ 
ship.” If we continue on our present course, “the future 
can hold nothing for us except endless foreign exertions, 
chronic warfare, burgeoning expense and the proliferation 
of an already formidable military-industrial-labor-academic 
complex-in short, the militarization of American 
life.... If, in short, America is to become an empire, there 
is very little chance that it can avoid becoming a virtual 
dictatorship as well.” 1 

Senator Fulbright was commenting on an attempt to 
combat the erosion of the constitutional system, typical of 
all Western parliamentary democracies as centralization of 
power in the executive continually increases. The attempt 
is embodied in a “sense of the Senate” resolution that was 
proposed by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Its report (April 16, 1969) notes that the chief executive 
“now exercises something approaching absolute power over 
the life or death of every living American-to say nothing 
of millions of other people all over the world.” It warns 
that in consequence the American people are threatened 
“with tyranny or disaster.” 

The Committee’s report recalls the fears expressed by 
Abraham Lincoln when President Polk “precipitated the 
clash which began the Mexican War”: “Kings had always 
been involving and impoverishing their people in wars, 
pretending generally, if not always, that the good of the 
people was the object. This our Convention undertook to 
be the most oppressive of all kingly oppressions; and they 
resolved to so frame the Constitution that no one man 
should hold the power of bringing oppression upon us.” 
The report notes further that there are 50,000 American 
troops in Thailand, many “engaged in military support 
operations against insurgency.” It cites a classified memo¬ 
randum asserting “that the presence of American Armed 
Forces in Spain constitutes a more significant security guar¬ 
antee to Spain than would a written agreement.” Since the 
only attack that threatens Spain is what is nowadays called 
“internal aggression,” it is clear what form of “security” is 
guaranteed by these secret agreements. 


^he Senate Committee is surely accurate in remarking 
that domestic tyranny is a likely concomitant to the 
effort by the “Kingly oppressor” to protect such delightful 
regimes as those of Spain and Thailand (and Saigon, and 
Greece, and Brazil...) from “internal aggression.” We can 
expect, with fair confidence, that any serious domestic 
challenge to American global management or its ideological 
underpinnings will call forth the repressive force and ulti¬ 
mately the violence of the state. What we may expect, 
then, is voluntary submission to the coercive ideology of 
Pax Americana and its repressive practices, or the overt use 
of force to compel obedience; in either case, a form of 
domestic tyranny. 

The attempt to construct an integrated global economy 
dominated by American capital is one major theme of 
post-war history. Though there have been setbacks, the 
project proceeds apace along many paths, and no one can 
predict the degree to which it will succeed. Evidently, only 
certain forms of national development are compatible with 
this aim, and American foreign policy has endeavored to 
block all others. In practice this has often meant, in Joan 
Robinson’s words, that “the United States crusade against 
Communism is a campaign against development. By means 
of it the American people have been led to acquiesce in the 
maintencance of a huge war machine and its use by threat 
or actual force to try to suppress every popular movement 
that aims to overthrow ancient or modern tyranny and 
begin to find a way to overcome poverty and establish 
national self-respect.” 2 

The maintenance of the huge war machine has deeper 
social roots than the need to protect the regimes of Greece, 
Spain, and Brazil from internal aggression. Even if Ameri¬ 
can military support were not needed to preserve these 
bastions of freedom, the militarization of American society 
would be unlikely to abate. The particular form of state- 
subsidized capitalism evolving in the United States demands 
substantial government support for technologically ad¬ 
vanced segments of American industry. Under existing so¬ 
cial conditions, with public policy largely determined by 
private empires, it is naturally preparation for war to which 
the public subsidy is diverted. With the best of will, it is 
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not easy to devise alternative forms of government inter¬ 
vention in the economy that will not conflict with the 
interests of these private empires, but will rather en¬ 
hance them. Furthermore, a public subsidy must be toler¬ 
able to the population at large. Even a totalitarian state 
must win some measure of popular support for its policies 
and expenditures, and “defense of the home” is invariably 
the last resort. A challenge to the system of preparation for 
war is not likely to be tolerated. 

Such a challenge has arisen in the United States in the 
last few years, largely from the student movement and the 
black liberation movements. The rising wave of repression 
should therefore come as no surprise. The editors of 
Monthly Review have quite correctly noted the analogy to 
the post-war repression that helped to impose the narrow 
conservatism that has dominated American life for the past 
two decades. It is typical of repressive regimes, throughout 
the world, that they place their harshest and most reac¬ 
tionary figures in control of the Ministries of War and 
Interior. The Nixon administration has adopted this famil¬ 
iar practice (Laird and Mitchell). A bill now before Con¬ 
gress proposes the establishment of a crime of peacetime 
treason, with severe punishments for those who give “aid 
and comfort” to “any foreign nation or armed group which 
is engaged in open hostilities” with American armed forces. 
The implications are clear. But even without such “legal” 
authorization, there are many early signs of what might 
ultimately become a police state, perhaps, with extensive 


popular support: coordinated counter-insurgency opera¬ 
tions, as in Berkeley; criminal police violence against Black 
Panthers; harassment by quasi-judicial means; punitive sen¬ 
tencing for minor violations; Congressional investigation of 
universities, and so on. 

Twenty years ago, the contribution of American liberal¬ 
ism to the repression was not small. One of the first acts of 
the Americans for Democratic Action was “to use guilt-by¬ 
association tactics by printing in major urban newspapers 
the names of the Progressive Party’s principal contributors 
and then listing the organizations on the Attorney-General’s 
list of subversive groups to which these contributors be¬ 
longed—or had belonged,” 3 this well before McCarthy got 
into the act. The hysterical reaction, in some quarters, to 
the revival of politics in the Sixties suggests that history 
may repeat. In these circumstances, even the defense of 
civil liberties has a radical content. 

The best way to defend civil liberties is to build a 
movement for social change with a positive program that 
has a broad-based appeal, that encourages free and open 
discussion and offers a wide range of possibilities for work 
and action. The potential for such a movement surely 
exists. Whether it will be realized remains an open ques¬ 
tion. External repression is one serious threat. Factional 
bickering, dogmatism, fantasies and manipulative tactics are 
probably a considerably greater danger. 

A movement of the left should distinguish with clarity 
between its long-range revolutionary aims, and certain more 
immediate effects it can hope to achieve. Specifically, for 
us today there is no priority higher than bringing the 
Vietnam war to a quick end with the withdrawal of all 
American military force. This may be a feasible goal. It 
would entail the abandonment of a policy that has been 
pursued for 20 years as part of a more general strategy for 
constructing an integrated world empire compatible with 
the perceived needs of American capital and organized in 
accordance with the dominant principles of American ideo¬ 
logy. Nevertheless this particular venture could no doubt be 
“liquidated” without too severe a blow to the system- 
fortunately for the people of Vietnam and Laos, for if this 
were not true, there future would be dim indeed. I con¬ 
tinue to believe that nonviolent resistance provides the best 
means.for achieving this goal. 

ut in the long run, a movement of the left hrs no 
chance of success, and deserves none, unless it develops an 
understanding of contemporary society and a vision of a 
future social order that is persuasive to a large majority of 
the population. Its goals and organizational forms must 
take shape through their active participation in political 
struggle and social reconstruction. A genuine radical culture 
can be created only through the spiritual transformation of 
great masses of people, the essential feature of any social 
revolution that is to extend the possibilities for human 
creativity and freedom. There is no doubt that we can 
learn from the achievements and the failures of revolu¬ 
tionary struggles in the less-developed countries, and it 
would be as foolish to fail to do so as it would be criminal 
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not to help where we can. It is evident, however, that their 
experiences cannot be mechanically transferred to a society 
such as ours. In an advanced industrial society it is, ob¬ 
viously, far from true that the mass of the population have 
nothing to los? but their chains, and there is no point in 
pretending otherwise. On the contrary, they have a con¬ 
siderable stake in preserving the existing social order. Cor¬ 
respondingly, the cultural and intellectual level of any ser¬ 
ious radical movement will have to be far higher than in 
the past, as Andre Gorz, for one, has correctly emphasized. 
It will not be able to satisfy itself with a litany of forms of 
oppression and injustice. It will have to provide compelling 
answers to the question of how these evils can be overcome 
by revolution or large-scale reform. To accomplish this aim, 
the left will have to achieve and maintain a position of 
honesty and commitment to libertarian values. It must not 
succumb to the illusion that a ‘Vanguard party,” self- 
designated as the repository of all truth and virtue, can 
take state power and miraculously bring about a revolution 
that will establish decent values and truly democratic struc¬ 
tures as the framework for social life. If its only clearly 
expressed goals are to smash and destroy, it will succeed 
only in smashing and destroying itself. Furthermore, if a 
radical movement hopes to be able to combat imperialism, 
or the kinds of repression, social management and coercion 
that will be developed by the evolving international econ¬ 
omic institutions, it too will have to be international in its 
organizational forms as well as in the cultural level it seeks 
to attain. To construct a movement of this sort will be no 
mean feat. It may well be true, however, that success in 
this endeavor is the only alternative to tyranny and disas¬ 
ter. 

T* threat of tyranny and disaster, or even their early 
manifestations, do not themselves provide a sufficient basis 
for the creation of a significant radical mass movement. In 
fact, this threat may induce a conservative defensive reac¬ 
tion. For a person to commit himself to a movement for 
radical social change, with all of the uncertainty and hazard 
that this entails, he must have a strong reason to believe 
that there is some likelihood of success in bringing about a 
new social order. This is not merely a matter of satisfaction 
of personal, material needs, of narrow self-interest in the 
sense cultivated by capitalist ideology. There is, to be sure, 
a justification for radical politics even in terms of self- 
interest in this narrow sense. The enormous waste of re¬ 
sources that are far from boundless and the race towards 
mutual annihilation on the part of the great powers provide 
a sufficient reason for a rational man to seek actively for 
some far-reaching alternative. Beyond this, it is by now 
widely realized that the economist’s “externalities” can no 
longer be consigned to footnotes. No one who gives a 
moment’s thought to the problems of contemporary so¬ 
ciety can fail to be aware of the social costs of consump¬ 
tion and production, the progressive destruction of the 
environment, the utter irrationality of the utilization of 
contemporary technology, the inability of a system based 
on profit- or growth-maximization to deal with needs that 
can only be expressed collectively, and the enormous bias 


this system imposes towards maximization of commodities 
for personal use in place of the general improvement of the 
quality of life. All of these are factors in modem life that 
should lead to the growth of a vigorous left that seeks to 
replace contemporary barbarism by some form of libertar¬ 
ian socialism. But there is something insufferably arrogant 
about the belief that “we” are radical because we are 
humane, and that “they” will join us when they see that it 
is in their self-interest to do so. Compassion, solidarity, 
friendship are also human needs. They are driving needs, no 
less than the desire to increase one’s share of commodities 
or to improve working conditions. Beyond this, I do not 
doubt that it is a fundamental human need to take an 
active part in the democratic control of social institutions. 
If this is so, then the demand for industrial democracy 
should become a central goal of any revitalized left with a 
working-class base. 

In fact, in France and England there has been a renewed 
interest in industrial democracy and workers’ control after 
a lapse of quite a few years. 4 This is a most welcome 
development. It is often argued that the formation of 
enormous planning units—the centralized state bureaucracy, 
immense corporations, or both acting in concert—is a tech¬ 
nological imperative, a requirement for economic health 
and proper utilization of resources in a complex advanced 
industrial society. I have yet to see an argument that 
advanced technology requires centralized autocratic man¬ 
agement. The same technology that can strengthen the 
authority of a narrow elite of owners, managers, or tech¬ 
nocrats, might also be used to extend industrial democracy. 
In its early stages, the industrial system required the kind 
of specialized labor which, as Adam Smith pointed out, 
turned men into imbeciles, mere tools of production. Now 
this is no longer true. With modern technology, tools can 
be tools and men can be men. The need for managers is a 
corollary to the specialization of the labor force. It dimin¬ 
ishes as the opportunities increase for each participant in 
the work-force to obtain relevant information when it is 
needed for decision-making and to achieve the cultural level 
that enables him to take part in global decisions. Simula¬ 
tion makes it possible to carry out certain experiments 
without suffering the cost of failure. Automation may 
provide the possibility to eliminate mind-destroying drud¬ 
gery. To develop these possibilities in a concrete and de¬ 
tailed form is the proper task for the left. It is a task that 
can be carried out only by direct participation of manual 
and intellectual workers; it should lead to blurring, perhaps 
to the disappearance, of the distinction between these so¬ 
cial categories. 

can be plausibly argued is that planning is a 
necessity in an advanced industrial society. One must, how¬ 
ever, bear in mind an observation that is put very well by 
Ken Coates, in introducing a recent symposium on workers’ 
control: “If planning has become a crucial need, then it has 
also become transparently clear that none of the most basic 
and elementary liberal values can survive such planning 
upon such a scale, unless it is arranged along lines which 
are inherently and profoundly democratic,” 5 The problem 
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of how to combine planning with democracy, and so to 
preserve and significantly extend and enrich liberal values, 
will not be solved on paper, but only through a combina¬ 
tion of practical experience and intellectual analysis. Al¬ 
most by definition, this is a task for a revitalized move¬ 
ment of the left, a movement that will combine the highest 
level of science and technology with serious inquiry into 
the sources and social conditions for creativity and free¬ 
dom. 

Questions of this sort barely exist in the academic social 
sciences. For example, the leading textbook on modern 
economics describes tin range of possible economic systems 
as falling on a spectrum with complete laissez faire and 
“totalitarian dictatorship of production” as the polar cases: 
“the relevant choice for policy today is not a decision 
between these extremes, but rather the degree to which 
public policy should do less or more in modifying the 
operation of particular private economic activities.” 6 Evi¬ 
dently, basic questions are begged by describing the spec¬ 
trum of possible systems in these terms. There is quite 
another spectrum that can be imagined, with democratic 
and autocratic control of the system of production as the 
polar cases. Along this dimension, both of Samuelson’s 
polar opposites fall at the same extreme point; both “ideal” 
private capitalism and “totalitarian dictatorship of produc¬ 
tion” are forms of autocratic control, to be contrasted with 
popular democratic control of the economy through work¬ 
ers* councils, commune assemblies, and other forms of 
popular organization that can be imagined. Similarly, in a 
recent symposium of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences devoted to “Perspectives on Business,” 7 there is 
much discussion of the matter of management-vs.-owner- 
ship control (and the effect of technology on this distribu¬ 
tion of power), but no mention of the possibility that the 
economic system might be brought under popular demo¬ 
cratic control. 

Jhe assumptions that guide the mass of scholarship 
hardly differ from those expressed in manifestoes of the 
American ruling elite, for example, the report of the study 
group on Political Economy of American Foreign Policy , 
which identifies Western civilization with capitalist forms 
(as contrasted to the collectivist denial of freedom, initia¬ 
tive, and progress) and defines “the aim of economic acti¬ 
vity in the West [as] the maximization of money income- 
in one or another of its forms-by individuals through the 
investment of capital or of labor on one’s own account or 
for, and under the direction of, others.” 8 The document 
goes on, characteristically, to describe this particular perver¬ 
sion in terms of universal ideals. We cannot be merely an 
“impartial arbiter ... maintaining world order,” but must 
be an active leader in the struggle to save Western civiliza¬ 
tion and the “universal ideals of human freedom, individual 
growth, and economic justice” which are expressed (“how¬ 
ever imperfectly”) in the capitalist institutions of the 
West. 

Surely this concept of economic man is a psychological 
absurdity which leads to untold suffering for those who try 
to mold themselves to this pattern, as well as for their 


victims. “Look out for number one” is a prescription for 
demoralization, corruption, and ultimately general catas¬ 
trophe, whatever value it may have had in the early stages 
of industrialization. Cooperation for the common good and 
concern for the rights and needs of others must replace the 
dismal search for maximization of personal power and 
consumption if the barbarism of capitalist society is to be 
overcome. 

r Jhe left has the inestimable advantage that it can hope 
to speak for humane values in opposition to the barbarous 
irrationality of a competitive society and to the autocratic 
rule of private economic empires, state bureaucracies, van¬ 
guard parties, technocratic-meritocratic elites, or whatever 
other monstrosities the future may hold. It will have to 
exploit this advantage if there is to be any hope for a 
serious, anti-imperialist, anti-militarist movement with a 
broad base in the advanced societies. Consider again the 
manifesto cited above. It defines the primary threat of 
Communism, perceptively, in the following terms: “It has 
meant: (1) A serious reduction of the potential resource 
base and market opportunities of the West owing to the 
subtraction of the communist areas from the international 
economy and their economic transformation in ways which 
reduce their willingness and ability to complement the 
industrial economies of the West.” 9 Evidently, this interp¬ 
retation of the communist threat (which goes a long way 
towards explaining Joan Robinson’s judgment, quoted above, 
that the American crusade against Communism is a 
campaign against development) will be quite compelling to 
the rich, who will easily understand why our goal must be 
to assist “the millhands of Calcutta, the peasants of Egypt 
and the Indians of Guatemala [to] become politically more 
reliable and economically more cooperative members of the 
free world community”, able to exercise “the capacity for 
self-control, for rational and morally valid choices and for 
responsible actions.” American dominance of the world 
requires such political reliability, cooperativeness, and 
moral responsibility. For the wealthy and privileged, it is 
easy to identify American dominance of the world’s re¬ 
sources with “the continued existence of human freedom 
and humane society everywhere.” This dominance is threat¬ 
ened by forms of national independence or international 
cooperation that appropriate resources for the benefit of 
those who now “complement the industrial economies of the 
West.” This kind of “threat” should be welcomed and 
encouraged by the left, as should its domestic analogue. An 
international movement of the left should aim, of course, to 
reduce inequity. But this is to say that participants in such a 
movement, in the advanced countries, must be motivated by 
compassion and brotherhood rather than mere personal 
greed. In the long run, there is no reason why an equitable 
distribution of the earth’s resources should lead to a decline 
of standard of living in the advanced countries, if it is 
combined with an end to the irrational waste and destruction 
of resources characteristic of the advanced industrial 
societies. Once again, however, it is clear that a large-scale 
“cultural revolution” is a prerequisite-or better, a necessary 
concomitant-for a movement of the left with solid roots in 
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te£hh6logicdUy advanced societies. 

i The same cririsiderations hold when we consider the 
urgent matter of bringing the arms race to an end. In the 
near future it will no doubt be exceedingly difficult to 
6rgan.ize a campaign against militarism with support among 
Workers, technicians, engineers and scientists, who are heav¬ 
ily dependent on the military budget for their employment. 

• When radical students at MIT succeeded in raising a serious 
I challenge tip miMtary research, the first reaction of the 
labor nittoii in, the university laboratories was to enter a 
suit in the federal courts to prevent MIT from dropping 
tvtHk. The response was not irrational; the New 
l fefcgknd economy provides no alternative sources of em- 
pfcytfietiif Similar factors will make it quite difficult for 
^ttginifers,, and many scientists, to dissociate themselves 
from fife commitment to war and waste. If a radical move¬ 
ment hopes to make any progress among skilled workers, 
engineer* and scientists, it will have to persuade them that 
their shorWun interest is outweighed by other factors, 
among them, the personal interest of every rational man in 
the efirtveftiprt of intellectual and material resources to 
tetsonable $rids, more specifically, in halting the prepara¬ 
tion foi war that may well lead to a final catastrophe. The 
task for iadk&ls, in this case, is to develop concrete alter¬ 
native^ and;.to show how they could be realized under 
conditions of social organization. Furthermore, 

■ they t combat the psychotic world-view that has been 
st&dt$d^6 rationalize the race to destruction. They 
must try, tp bring about a fundamental change of values, a 
eomrifitineht to general goals that will, once achieved, spell 
art end to -inperial domination, militarism, and oppression. 

dec$|$ ago, only a visionary would have been able 
eton to ptetemplate these questions. Now they are lively 
artd; exciting ones. The revisionist historians have succeeded 
iri shattte^Bthe illusions that dominated post-war scholar¬ 
ship. such as the North American Conference on 

l4tih the Committee of Concerned Asian Schol¬ 

ars, tEfeftmion for Radical Political Economics, and many 
others, ktwe the potential to revitalize the professions and 
to pitta t& a radical intellectual culture with a broad base in 
the universities and colleges, with effects that will extend 
through, the media—perhaps newly created for this purpose 
^tfee ititools, communities and activist organizations of 
ftfeny iwrts. Of course these professional groups have been 
riding tie Crest of a wave of political activism. Inquiry that 
lit fret (from the narrow ideological constraints imposed by 
doming social institutions will be severely inhibited, and 
easy fO disregard, unless the general political climate is 
eohdiaCiye to challenge and innovation. In the absence of a 
live aid healthy radical political movement, the “softer” 
will easily be subverted by social pressures, as 
hi* s# often been the case. At the same time, a movement 
of thfe left condemns itself to failure and irrelevance if it 
does riot create an intellectual culture that becomes domi¬ 
nant by virtue of its excellence and that is meaningful to 
the masses of people who, in an advanced industrial so¬ 
ciety, can participate in creating and deepening it. 


The prospects seem to me good that the small groups 
that now exist can grow and interact with one another and 
with a political movement of the left that is rooted in 
many strata of American society. I think that for the 
present, the universities are a natural, and relatively favor¬ 
able place for such growth and interaction. There is sure to 
be opposition to the development of scholarship and teach¬ 
ing that is not constrained by the dominant conservative 
ideology. There will undoubtedly be an effort to repress 
the activism that is a natural outgrowth of serious inquiry. 
The universities have been highly politicized by the in¬ 
fluence of the dominant social institutions, the national 
state and the great corporations to which it is closely 
linked. The natural conservatism of the faculty will com¬ 
bine with the political conservatism imposed by external 
pressures to set up barriers to free inquiry. Examples of 
repression can easily be cited. Nevertheless, they should not 
be exaggerated. It should be recognized that in any field, 
there is resistance to innovation on the part of those who 
have achieved a certain staus and prestige. This natural 
resistance, easy to document, provides a kind of base line 
in terms of which one must assess the actual political 
repression that exists in the universities. My personal feel¬ 
ing is that by this measure, which is the correct one, 
repression on political grounds is not extensive, at the 
moment. It may grow, but that is not to say that it will 
necessarily succeed. For the present, there is no strong 
reason for pessimism, in this regard. 

(^)f particular significance, I think, are certain efforts 
undertaken in the past year among scientists and engineers. 
For example, at MIT a handful of graduate students 
succeeded, within a few months, in organizing a one-day 
research strike that spread to some 50 colleges, and that led 
to the formation of active and continuing organizations of 
students and faculty. This initiative grew out of a sanctuary 
for an AWOL soldier, Mike O’Conner, which was held at MIT 
last fall and dramatically changed the political climate on the 
the political climate on the campus. 

In some ways, the creation of a radical movement of 
scientists and engineers is analogous to the organization of 
GI resistance. American imperial dominance is based as 
much on technique as on mass military force. As Franz 
Schuimann has rightly pointed out, “it is not likely that, 
barring a major emergency, the United States could again 
foot a massive army,” and “aside from a few puppet states 
such as South Korea, no country has been willing to 
provide the U.S. militarists with the manpower necessary to 
fight ‘limited wars’ distant from America’s shores.... Thus 
[the U.S.] must depend on technology to fight its 
wars.” 10 Furthermore, scientists and engineers are well 
aware of the corruption of intelligence imposed by a sys¬ 
tem so irrational that the majority of engineers are forced 
to accept employment with NASA, the AEC (in essence, a 
weapons producing agency), and the Defense Department. 
There is, therefore, symbolic significance in the fact that a 
successful movement of scientists and engineers has devel¬ 
oped, in part, from an expression of solidarity with a GI 
resister. By means of such organization of scientists and 
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engineers, the system of subsidy to technologically ad¬ 
vanced segments of industry and achievement of global 
dominance through a subverted technology can be threat¬ 
ened at its most vulnerable point, its personnel. Scientists 
and engineers can make the same key contribution to a 
radical culture—ultimately, a successful movement for sig¬ 
nificant social change—that they now make to militarism 
and repression. 

As already noted, it is inconceivable that the left can 
achieve real success in an advanced industrial society unless 
it develops the intellectual resources to provide plausible, 
concrete solutions to the problems of our society. Those 
who believe that these problems can be met only when 
social institutions are reconstructed along democratic lines 
have the task of showing that this is so. Potential solutions 
to these problems are of limited interest when they merely 
appear in technical monographs (though even this would be 
a far from negligible accomplishment). They must become 
engrained in the consciousness of those who will implement 
them and live under the conditions that they bring into 
existence. There are many kinds of interaction among 
scientists, engineers, technicians and skilled workers, the 
blue collar work force, professionals and other white collar 
workers, writers and artists, among all of those who must 
contribute to a vital movement of the left. Some of these 
connections I have already mentioned; specifically the ap¬ 
plication of modern technology to creating the conditions 
for industrial democracy and the rational and humane use 
of resources is one major task that lies on the immediate 
horizon. A serious mass movement of the left should in¬ 
volve all of these segments of American society. Its politics 
and understanding must grow out of their combined efforts 



to build a new world. 
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